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STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


T. B. O'NEILL 


Waite work was being done on Miss Tompkins’s survey, it became 
apparent that, if a survey of New Zealand libraries were to be more 
than a description, it had also to be an evaluation and a comparison 
of many types of libraries—of individual libraries, of ‘free’ libraries 
and subscription libraries, of libraries serving small centres and 
libraries serving large centres, and of course of New Zealand libraries 
as a whole. For an impressionistic survey, confidence in the 
judgement of the person doing the survey as to what is a good 
library may be sufficient, but for a comprehensive study such as Miss 


Mr O'Neill, who is on the staff of the NLS, was seconded during 1950 
*! with Miss M. D. Tompkins in her public library survey. Library 
chool, 1948. 
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Tompkins’s the lack of some objective standard of measurement of 
adequate library service in New Zealand was a continual difficulty. 
It was, of course, beyond the scope of the investigation to try to set up 
standards, but in collecting a wide range of (mostly statistical) 
data on New Zealand libraries it has made the formulation of 
standards a practical possibility for the first time, at least in providing 
material to work on. 

It is a commonplace to insist that definitions can only be made 
at the end of an investigation. On the other hand it would be 
confusing to talk about ‘standards of library service’ without making 
some preliminary effort to say what is meant, as this determines 
the approach to the subject. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEASUREMENT 


By a standard, then, is meant an exemplar of measurement by 
which adequacy of service may be judged and by which the 
development of a library service may be guided. This naturally 
needs considerable expansion. 

First, measurement can only be of a quantity, or of a quality 
which has been graded into discrete units, and many qualities of a 
good library service, such as the relations between staff and 
borrowers, cannot be graded except in an arbitrary and subjective 
fashion. Secondly, what aspects of service are to be selected? Only 
a limited number can be taken, but a comparison of libraries based 
on issues, accessions, etc., as shown in annual reports, frequently 
shows the usual statistics to be quite inadequate. Thirdly, a 
measurement of library service must be by a series of standards, as 
obviously no single standard would be adequate, and these standards 
must be consistently related to each other. Finally, of course, what 
is ‘adequate service’ anyhow? 

Faced with these problems, it would be tempting to let the 
whole matter slide as being incapable of adequate solution, but it 
is important that something should be attempted. The problem o! 
a survey has already been mentioned, but after all surveys are 
infrequent; and in any case individual libraries can be compared 
with the ‘average’, or perhaps the ‘better’, libraries, and “New Zealand 
libraries’ can be compared with ‘overseas libraries.’ It is in the 
everyday work of libraries that the problem is pressing. 

An experienced librarian knows what he wants to do, and has 
ideas about how to do it, but the large majority of New Zealand's 
122 libraries are run by people with not very much library 
experience and no training. This must be the case for a long time, 
and it is of basic importance that people in this position should be 
able to judge for themselves of how their libraries are deficient, and 
the lines along which their libraries should develop. Further, the) 
should be able to tell their library committees what a more adequate 
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(and therefore more expensive) library service would be in practical 
terms; and surely almost all librarians would find it an advantage to 
have the backing of formulated standards of service in their relations 
to their library committee. 

Ignorance of what library service could be is almost universal 
among the public. It requires considerable skill and knowledge to 
make any headway against complete ignorance, but it is very 
important that there should be some progress. The ultimate aims 
of library service are value judgments—they assert what is good both 
for individuals and for the community. It would be fatal to forget 
these aims, but in translating them into action standards would be a 
valuable ‘half-way house’ for propaganda purposes as well as for 
practical guidance. On the other hand, any tendency to treat such 
standards as being anything but provisional and expedient should 
be vigorously combated. 


INTRODUCING SOME TENTATIVE STANDARDS 


These, then, are reasons why the problem of formulating 
standards should be attempted. The question is whether the 
inevitable inadequacies more than outweigh these advantages. It is 
now time to return to these difficulties. 

First ‘standards of library service’ stated here have been 
purposely limited to those which can be expressed statistically. They 
have been worked out on the basis of the survey questionnaire 
returns, in order to take advantage of this material having been 
gathered. Most of this information will probably appear in 
abbreviated form in the report, and the NZLA has it in more detailed 
form in a series of graphs. The problem is how to use it. 

In the American Library Association’s Post-war Standards for 
Public Libraries the statistics are part of what is really a guide to 
good library practice, and include ‘statements of standards in general 
qualitative terms’ requiring ability ‘to translate generalities into 


| specific interpretations’ and statements of particular ‘items of service.’ 





The statement by the NZLA on elementary principles of library 
planning, reprinted from New Zealand Libraries, November, 1949, 
has used the same method with respect to buildings. The method, 
of course, has its disadvantages. A statement that may require 
someone to explain it is of doubtful value, and the listing of particular 
items of service is sufficient only if they are fairly simple. For many 
aspects of an ‘adequate’ or ‘efficient’ service to be translated into 
specific interpretation it is necessary to give some idea of how to go 
about it. To do this seems the most difficult problem in working out 
standards of library service, but perhaps it is not impossible. Views 
on method are naturally divergent, but standards should make 
explicit those things upon which there is general agreement. Those 
which are in doubt can be suggested as alternatives. 
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This seems the only possible way to offset the deficiencies of 
quantitative standards, and the only way to estimate the importance 
of reference work, public relations, co-operation with other 
institutions, and other services which make up a good library service. 
Due emphasis can also be given to the differing needs of different 
communities. 


This work is a task for experienced public librarians, and the 
figures here provided are meant only to provide a tentative basis 
for discussion with this in view. 


The other difficulties relate more particularly to these statistical 
standards. The second problem, of relating the standards to each 
other (i.e., membership, issues, purchases, etc.), has been tackled 
by producing ‘sample budgets’ as examples of how the standards 
can be applied to libraries serving various populations. Quantitative 
standards can only be of practical use if they can show what the 
balance between various aspects of service should be for a library 
of any particular size in relation to finance. By this method these 
figures can be tested, and alternatives worked out in the light of 
practical experience in individual libraries. 


BurLpiIncs, STAFF, Books 


Thirdly, there is the problem of what aspects of a library service 
can be measured, fitted into a pattern, and made to add up to 
something. The standard analysis as an institution is into buildings, 
staff and books. Buildings have been partly covered already, as 
mentioned above, and this is a field for experts. Standards have 
been worked out for staff salaries and qualifications, and only two 
additional statements—on staff per head of population, and on 
proportion of staff with professional training—seem to have value. 
Books are treated in more detail; an attempt has been made, with 
book stock and also with issues, to make the quantitative standards 
meaningful by stating proportions between types of books. Books 
have been divided into popular and standard fiction (as in the 
NZLA fiction list), non-fiction and children’s books. It is in relating 
accessions, issues and book stock to each other when classified in 
this way (e.g., accessions of popular fiction in relation to popular 
fiction issues as being a part of total accessions and total issues) 
that one meets the most complex problems. Whether the method 
is successful only experienced librarians can judge. Service to the 
community has been measured only by the usual isstie and 
membership figures. The first has been mentioned above, and th 
second is expressed separately for adults and children as a 
percentage of population. All the standards are related to each 
other by showing what they amount to in total expenditure as 
divided between staff, books and other expenditure. 
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Finally, the problem of ‘adequate library service’ has been dealt 
with by taking as far as possible an estimate of the norm of the 
best New Zealand practice as shown by the survey returns, and 
adjusting it, particularly in respect of juvenile and _ non-fiction 
services, in the light of ALA standards. 

There are several other points which should be commented on. 
No mention is made of methods of finance; the advantage of one 
method rather than another is that it makes it more possible to 
chieve standards, but it does not affect the standards themselves. 
Further, the balance between different items has been based on the 
general current practice in library service, and particularly, for 
instance, in mobile and branch service there will be changes, but 
then the standards should also change. The fact that statistical 
standards must be static shows most clearly in the ‘sample budgets,’ 
which are quite artificial Any particular library would have a 
different balance because of the lines along which it is developing. 
At any given time, though, the development of a library must aim 
at stabilizing with a certain balance and standard of service. The 
‘sample budgets’ are artificial because any library which had 
achieved them would be developing in new directions and would 
certainly not have attained the highest possible level of service. It 
is as an aim for libraries which have not reached them that these 
standards may be useful. 





BOOKBINDING 
REPAIRS 


We are binding for 20 main libraries and are able to cope with several more 
—we full bind in Winterbottom’s bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices 
displayed below are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools 

Books up to 9 x 6 at 3/- each 

Books up to 11 x 7 at 4/7 each 

Books up to 15 x 10 at 10/4 each 


SEWING—part sewn 1/- extra—full sewn 1/6 extra 
(Sewing only undertaken when necessary) 


MAGAZINES—covers stiffened up to 11 x 7 at 1/2 
Over 11 x 7 at 1/8d 
Magazines are guaranteed to be returned within 5 days of receipt 


INQUIRIES ARE WELCOMED 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE 
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ESTIMATE STANDARDS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, 
GROUPED BY SIZE OF POPULATION SERVED 


LiBRARIES SERVING ABOVE 15,000 PoPpuULATION 
Serving over 50,000 Serving between 




































qualification. 
to NZLA scale. 








Serving between 
15,000 and 4,000 
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population 50,000 and 15,000 
population 
Book stock per head 2.5 2.5-2.0 
Fiction, popular 4 per cent 6-10 per cent 
Fiction, standard 16 i 22-25 ce 
Non-fiction 55 a 45-40 ss 
Children’s 25 - 27-25 = 
Accessions per lead 15 .175-.15 
Fiction, popular 15 per cent 20-30 per cent 
Fiction, standard 12.5 = 15-20 - 
Non-fiction 37.5 se 30-25 2 
Children’s 35 i 35-25 ” 
Registered membership 
Adult (from 15 years) 
(% of population) 30 per cent 40-35 per cent 
Children (4-15 years) 
(% of population) 50 s 60-40 a 
Total population 30 = 40-35 . 
Issues per head 8 10-8 
Fiction, popular 20 per cent 25-30 per cent 
Fiction, standard 15 ; 15-20 ss 
Non-fiction 35 os 80-25 = 
Children’s 30 ss 80-25 Bi 
Staff per head 1/2,000 1/2,000 


Approximately 50 per cent to have some professional 
Salaries and qualifications according 


6s. 6d. 


Total expenditure per head 6s. 6d. 
Books 27 ‘per cent 30-25 per cent 
Salaries 48 ” 50-55 ‘a 
Other 95 ~ 25-20 = 


Lipraries Served By CLS (Servinc BeLow 15,000 PopuLation) 


Serving under 


population 4,000 population 
Book stock per head 2.0-1.5 1.0 
Fiction, popular 10-17.5 per cent 25 _ per cent 
Fiction, standard 25 ” 25 " 
Non-fiction 40-37.5 . 35 - 
Children’s 25-20 so 15 is 
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Accessions per head .15-.1 "a 


Fiction, popular 30-45 per cent 50 per cent 
Fiction, standard 20-17.5 - 17.5 7 
Non-fiction 20-17.5 ” 15 Re 
Children’s 25-20 8 17.5 Ps 


Registered membership 
Adult (from 15 years) 


(% of population ) 40 per cent 40 per cent 
Children (4-15 years) 
(% of population) 40-20 “ 10 
Issues per head 8 7 
Fiction, popular 40 per cent 50 per cent 
Fiction, standard 22.5 - 20 » 
Non-fiction 25 =” 17.5 © 
Children’s 12.5 - 12.5, 
Staff per head 1/2,500 1/3,000 


Approximately 50 per cent to have some professional 
qualification. Salaries and qualifications according 
to NZLA salary scale. 


Total expenditure per head 6s.-5s. 5s. 
Books 25-20 per cent 20 _ per cent 
Salaries 55-60 = 60 - 
Other 20 “ 20 » 


Notes On THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


1. Total annual issues per book in stock 


Over 50,000- 15,000- Under 
50,000 15,000 4,000 4,000 


Fiction, popular 16 16-15 15-12 14-12 
Fiction, standard 3 3-4 "45 - *56 
Non-fiction 2 9.5-3 *3-4.5 4-5 
Children’s 4 4-4.5 8.5-4.5 3.5-4.5 
| 2. Total annual issues per book accessioned p.a. , 
Fiction, popular 73 70 70 70 
Fiction, standard 65 55-65 *65-120 °80-120 
Non-fiction 52 55-65 °65-100 °85-100 
Children’s 45 45-50 50-55 50-55 


* See below under CLS books. 
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The figures for total annual issues per book accessioned per 
annum are designed to show the extent stock would expand at these 
rates of purchasing, expansion being purchases less replacements. 
For instance, in popular fiction the life of a book is about 70 issues 
so purchasing one book for 70 issues keeps book stock static; the 

other rates of purchasing should allow for expansion. The life of 2 

book (particularly non-fiction) is of course not how many issues it 

takes to wear a book out, but the average number .of issues of thai 

class of book before it is discarded as being either worn out or out 

of date. 

3. Membership figures are based on how many children an! 
adult borrowers can be issued with 30 books per annum and 25 ( 
books per annum respectively expressed: per cent of child and adult 
population. How large an issue can be maintained by a library o! 2. 
a given size (assuming the quality of the issue is not changed 
depends on book purchases. 

4. CLS books have not been included in the standard figures 
except in issues. The above tables show the extent to whic! 
libraries under 15,000 population must rely on CLS standard fiction 
and non-fiction for reasonable issues. Lack of any such service ii 
children’s books shows its effect in issues and the per cent of th 
juvenile population which can be adequately served. 

5. Staff has been taken as one for every 20,000 issues in 
libraries serving under 15,000 population, and one for every 16,000 
to 20,000 issues in the above 15,000 group, and assumes the level 
of qualification as set out in the NZLA salary scale. 

6. Issues are lower than a quite poor library can achieve by 
emphasis on inferior fiction; a large fiction issue can only be 
satisfactory if it is built up by the use of a pay collection and not 
at the expense of the other issues. Issues can only be increased with 
more expenditure on books and increased total cost of service; this 
may be necessary for a balanced organization, given staff expenditur 
at the scale approved by the NZLA. 





‘SAMPLE BUDGETS’ ( 
1. SERVING A PopuLaTION oF 50,000 : 

g 3 
Population 50,000 people at 6s. 6d. 16,250 

* Books 1,500 popular fiction at 7s. 525 
1,125 standard fiction at 7s. 395 
2,250 non-fiction at 15s. 1,690 
2,625 children’s at 10s. 1,310 
7,500 £3,920 

Periodicals £350 { 


£4,270 26.5 per cent j 
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Other 


Chief librarian 


Deputy 

Reference 

Lending 

Chief cataloguer 
Children’s 

Senior assistants (2) 
Qualified assistants (4) 
Unqualified assistants (13) 


2. SERVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 


Population 25,000 people at 6s. 6d. 


° Books 


1,000 popular fiction at 7s. 
700 standard fiction at 7s. 


1,100 non-fiction at 
1,200 children’s at 


4,000 


Periodicals 


Staff Chief librarian 


Other 


Deputy 

Reference 

Children’s 

Qualified assistants (2) 
Unqualified assistants (6%) 


3}. ServinGc PopuLaTIon oF 1,000 


Population 1,000 people at 5s. 


° Books 


50 popular fiction at 7s. 
18 standard fiction at 7s. 


15 non-fiction at 15s. 
17 children’s at 10s. 


100 


49.5 per cent 


24 
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per cent 


per cent 
per cent 
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Periodicals £6 0 0 
"£50 0 0 20 per cent 
Staff 1 part-time £150 0 O 60 _ per cent 
Other £50 0 O 20 _ per cent 
*Costs of types of books were estimated; cost of fiction is 
probably rather too low. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 
M. W. STANDISH 


Durinc our brief history as a European colony acres of paper and 
barrels of ink have been used to make a record of life in New 
Zealand. From its simple modest beginning this record has grown 
into a tangled labyrinth of all kinds of documents covering the life 
from the cradle to the grave of every New Zealander. Much of the 
more recent growth can and should be methodically pruned away, 
but the simple pioneer trail must be cherished. It is an archivist’s 
simple duty to see to it that this path is not obliterated in some 
parts and overgrown in others so that the researcher can reach his 
goal with facility and despatch. 

This record originates from mutitudinous sources in many diverse 
forms: from the state, from municipal and local body governments, 
from churches, societies, firms, families and individuals in the form 
of letters, diaries, maps, minutes and proceedings, reports, forms, 
sketches, photographs, and so on. It is the duty of the state to 
care for its own records, and the Dominion Archives has been 
established to undertake this task. Its chief functions are to assist 
record-making agencies of the state to dispose of records for which 
there is no further current use and to take custody of those which 
deserve permanent preservation. The problem of how to deal with 
these records is comparatively simple, as the state is a continuing 
organization; the state must always exist, it will continue to deposit 
heaps of records in its wake, and it must take steps to destroy or 
preserve as much of them as it sees fit. But other record-making 
agencies, individual and corporate, are not permanent; when they 
cease to function their record remains must be collected and cared 
for by some other agency. Various bodies, including museums and 
libraries, have undertaken this task in a more or less haphazard way, 
but the time has now come for more system and co-ordination in its 
performance. The necessity for this improvement is indisputable 
but just how it is to be achieved is a matter for discussion. 


Mr Standish is Officer-in-Charge, Dominion Archives. 
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One suggestion is that the New Zealand Library Association 
should establish a section to be devoted to discussing record problems, 
including the establishment of standards for the proper collection 
and custody of records, the fostering of an increased respect and 
regard for records, and the planning of methods for making scattered 
records more accessible. 


The establishment of standards for the proper collection and 
custody of records would relate not only to their physical maintenance 
but also to their moral well-being; standards which should ensure 
the protection of records not only against the ravages of fire, damp 
and pests but also against the dangers of improper use and access, 
forgery, and incorrect and misleading presentation. Amongst other 
necessary and desirable results this would lead to an added 
confidence in the integrity of archivists on the part of those with 
records to deposit in public institutions. Having been deposited in 
such places records should be more accessible to the interested 
public; better inventories, catalogues and other guides are required 
which should be made available throughout New Zealand either by 
exchanges or by the compilation of a union catalogue, and better 
arrangements should be devised for copying records where necessary. 


As well as discussing these general topics it seems desirable to 
reach agreement on some specific matters, including the disposition 
of the records of local government bodies. So far as I am aware 
no settled provision exists for the care, accessibility and custody of 
the valuable non-current records of town and borough councils, road 
boards and the like. These records are of considerable historical 
importance and it is only right that librarians and archivists should 
show their appreciation of their value by discussing ways and means 
of arriving at an orderly method of disposing of them and of ensuring 
the retention of those that require permanent preservation. Another 
matter that might be discussed with advantage is that of co-operation 
between libraries and museums on the one hand and local historical 
and pioneer societies, Chambers of Commerce and the like on the 
other. These bodies can assist in the job of ensuring the preservation 
of worthwhile records in private hands and in making them available 
to the public where that is necessary or desirable. ; 


Furthermore, some such association of people and organizations 
interested in records is required before New Zealand can take full 
advantage of the Unesco plans for co-operation between archivists 
of different countries. This co-operation is effected by the 
International Council on Archives, the purposes of which are as 
follows: (a) to hold periodically an International Congress on 
Archives; (b) to establish, maintain and strengthen relatiéns among 
archivists of all lands, and among all professional and other agencies 
or institutions concerned with the custody, organization or 
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administration of archives, public or private, wheresoever located; 
(c) to promote all possible measures for the preservation, protection 
and defence against all hazards of the archival heritage of mankind, 
and to advance all aspects of the professional administration of 
archives by providing greater opportunities for the exchange of 
all ideas and information on problems concerning .archives; (d) to 
facilitate the use of archives and their more effective and impartial 
study by making their contents more widely known, making 
reproductions more readily available, and encouraging greater 
freedom of access; (e€) to promote, organize and co-ordinate all 
desirable ‘international activities in the field of archival administration; 
(f) to co-operate with all organisations concerned with the 
documentation of human experience and the use of that 
documentation for the benefit of mankind. 

The first International Congress on Archives was held in Paris 
last August, New Zealand being represented by an officer of the 
New Zealand Legation in Paris. A good deal of valuable preliminary 
work was done on an international survey of archival administration 
and an international bibliography or directory of archive catalogues, 
besides exploratory discussions on proposals for microfilming records 
and surveying the archives of private enterprise. 

What is being done on an international level can be done by 
ourselves in New Zealand. The framework of an association of 
archivists exists in the NZLA, as most people and _ institutions 
interested in historical records are represented by it. Local historical 
records is a topic to be discussed, I believe, at a seminar during the 
next conference of the Association. I hope some practical resolutions 
will be passed with the object of establishing a committee which will 
initiate a programme for the better administration of collections of 
local historical records. 


NEW ZEALAND-TRAINED 
LIBRARIANS AND THE NZLA 


W. J. McELDOWNEY 


Tue purpose of this note is to see how active New Zealand-trained 

librarians are in the work of the Association, and what kind of work 

they do. Those who have attained the dizzy heights of an FLA or 

other foreign qualification will, I hope, excuse me for including them 

Mr McEldowney is Head of the Reference Section, NLS. Library 

School, 1946. 
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pated; 
ection under the heading ‘Librarians without New Zealand training,’ for 
ikind. their qualification is irrelevent to this question. 
-m of There were, about mid-1950, 115 locally trained librarians 
se of working in libraries in New Zealand. Thirty-one had the NZLA 
d) to certificate, 71 had a Library School qualification, and another 13 
sartial had both. 
aking In making the count, I allowed as one job each of the following: 
reater . Membership of Council, 1950-51. 
te all 2. Membership of standing committee, 1950-51. 
ation; 3. Editing or writing for New Zealand Libraries during 
| the 1950. 
that . Membership of branch or section committee, 1950. 

. Tutoring or examining for General Training Course, 
Paris 1950. 
f the 
linary 
ration 


The count shows that 97 people were doing 190 jobs: 
People Jobs 
No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 
ages, Non-librarians 19 19.6 
cords Librarians with NZ training 45 46.4 


Librarians without NZ training 33 34.0 
ne by 


on of TOTAL 97 100.0 190 
utions 


orical 


ig the 








utions 


h will Circulation Sluggish? 


ms of 


Try a Good Dose of Laughter— 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD, S. J. Perelman 12s. 6d 
FACADES AND FACES, Osbert Lancaster 8s. 6d 
MILK AND HONEY, George Mikes 9s. 6d 
THE PICK OF PUNCH 10s. 6d 
LIFEMANSHIP, Stephen Potter 6s 
THE SATURDAY BOOK 10th Issue 21s 


AIFS FBPI EMIS PD 


from 


MODERN BOOKS 


48, MANNERS STREET WELLINGTON 











Sixteen of the 97 were not personal members of the NZLA: 10 non- 
librarians, 1 librarian with, and 5 librarians without NZ training. 
Of the 45 librarians with NZ training, 6 had the NZLA Certificate, 
28 had a Library School qualification, and 10 had both. 


Tue Joss THEy Do 


By dividing the jobs into three sections, it is possible to see 
what parts of the Association the locally trained workers inhabit. 
The sections are: 

Section 1:Council and the Finance, Training, Book Resources 
and Nominations Committees. The policy-making and 
self-perpetuating section. 

Section 2: Other standing committees, New Zealand Libraries, 
General Training Course. The remainder of the Association- 
wide work. 

Section 3: Branch and Section committees. 


NuMBER Or Peop.ie IN Eacu SECTION 
Section 1 Section 2 Section 3 








No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 





Non-librarians 4 182 11 17.5 13 26.5 
Librarians with 
NZ training 8 138.6 88s 5238 24 49.0 
Librarians without 
NZ training 15 68.2 19 30.2 12 24.5 
TOTAL 22 100.0 63 100.0 49 100.0 


The three New-Zealand-trained librarians in Section 1 are all NZLA 
Certificate holders, none of whom is a graduate of the Library School. 


NZLA MEMBERSHIP 
Advantages to Institutional Members 


H. W. B. BACON 


Durinc the recent election campaign, when aspiring Local Body 
representatives sought the suffrage of their fellow citizens, I was 
asked at a public meeting, “What benefit does Petone Library get 


Mr Bacon is Chairman of the Petone Borough Council Library Committee 
and a Vice-President of the NZLA. 
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from membership of the NZLA?’ In the time at my disposal for 
reply to this question I could not hold forth at length, but briefly 
enumerated some points, which I propose to deal with in this article. 
As a matter of fact, my questioner did not really mean the Petone 
Library as such, but the controlling authority, the Petone Borough 
Council, which is an institutional member of the NZLA. 


INTER-LIBRARY LOAN 


The advantages of membership to institutional members of the 
NZLA are many, but I will deal only with those I mentioned in my 
reply. First, there is the important advantage of participation in 
the inter-library loan service. No library in this country, and not 
even the largest of the overseas libraries, can have on its shelves a 
copy of every worthwhile book in the English language, to say 
nothing of the American language, its somewhat distant cousin. No 
matter how richly endowed it is, or how large its annual income, 
considerations of physical space alone deny to any library the 
possibility of having available, in readable form, a copy of every 
book of importance, and in this category I include thousands of 
works of fiction, for many of these are of great importance. How, 
then, is a library to satisfy its users by placing at their disposal any 
required book, whether it is wanted for some specific purpose, or 
to be read for entertainment only? The only way is to use interloan. 
Members of the NZLA have the organization of this service at their 
disposal to obtain a loan of any book required by the reader. If a 
library is controlled by a body which does not belong to the NZLA, 
it can only envy those which do belong and which can obtain, often 
within a day or two, books required by them. Think what this 
means in terms of satisfied readers. A satisfied reader is one who 
will continue to patronize the library, and I have no hesitation in 
saving that this service alone fully justifies the extremely moderate 
cost of membership. In our own case this works out at less than 
one penny per annum per reader, and the cost per book borrowed 
through the interloan service is even less. This, in my opinion, is 
good business. 


ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE 


Secondly, expert advice. Far too many of our public libraries 
are staffed by people whose training is inadequate and whose 
experience is limited to the issue of books and a small amount of 
processing books. Many of these librarians are good, scme very 
good, as far as their training and experience allows, but in their 
work they come up against problems they are unable to solve without 
assistance. When the local authority is a member of the NZLA, this 
expert assistance and advice is readily available. This is not to say 
that help would be refused to non-members of the NZLA, but an 
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institutional member would have no hesitation in asking for such 
help, while non-members might feel reluctant to ask for it. They 
might not even know that help was available. 

In this connection, it is important to remember that the NZLA 
played a big part in organizing professional training for librarians. 
The NZLA still runs its own course of training, and it also takes 
a great interest in the conduct of the Library School. 


Contact WitTH OTHER INSTITUTIONAL DELEGATES 

Thirdly, institutional members whose delegates to the annual 
conference of the NZLA consist of one or more representatives fron 
the committee in charge of the library or from the Council at larg 
can gain a good deal from making contact with other institutional 
members. They usually and naturally gravitate to their fellow 
delegates from the particular section of library administration to 
which they belong, and in my own case, as a local body delegate 
I found that meeting other local body delegates gave me a new 
outlook on problems we had in our own library. Special sections 
such as the Local Authorities Section, meet at conference time, and 
their discussions and deliberations result in important decisions on 
matters which affect them all. They get the other fellow’s point 
of view, and may thus be led to modify their own. They retum 
from conference with new ideas and renewed enthusiasm. The 
return to their various councils and committees with the determination 
to apply the lessons they have learned to their own libraries. The 
result should be, and I am sure frequently is, that their libraries are 
run more smoothly, more efficiently and are of greater use to the 
communities they serve. 

There is another aspect to the value of conference to institutional 
members. It is they who are called upon to furnish a large proportion 
of the funds that keep the NZLA in existence. Institutional members 
find at conference that their money is being wisely and carefull 
spent, and they can, if they so desire, make suggestions for the 
expansion or contraction of any particular activity of the Association, 
or indicate where economies might be made. 

For the smaller library, the loan of a number of books from the 
National Library Service is of immense importance. Through this 
service, a generous number of books is lent to the library and changed 
at frequent intervals. The books are all of a good type and help to 
wean the library’s reading public away from the cheaper fiction 
which makes up such a large proportion of the book stock of most 
libraries. Of course, the libraries of some institutional members, 
such as the Departmental libraries, are not concerned with this aspect 
of the use of libraries, their shelves being happily free of the cheap 
and sensational books that are read by the majority of, people, but 
small public libraries do derive great benefit from this service. This 
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point was one I made in my reply to my questioner, and I fell into 
error, as membership of the NZLA is not necessary before this service 
is given. All that is asked is that a certain minimum standard shall 
be maintained. The point was one that I mentioned, however, and 
| have included it here for that reason and also to show how one’s 
mind connects the advantages of such a service with the advantages 
of membership of the NZLA. It is true to say that the NZLA used 
its influence in getting the NLS started, and the NZLA is certain 
to use its influence to-day and, I hope, in the future, in supporting 
such worthy objects. It is important that the NZLA should have a 
full institutional membership, so that its influence in such matters 
should be as powerful as possible. 

The foregoing were the points I covered very briefly in my reply, 
end they seemed to satisfy the questioner. They may not, probably 
will not, satisfy those whose knowledge of libraries and of the NZLA 
is more extensive than mine. Nevertheless, I trust that they may be 
of interest to somebody. Perhaps some abler person than ] may be 
inspired by this article to take up the subject and deal with it more 
fully. 


PROPOSALS FOR A 
LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS 
SECTION 


R. N. O'REILLY 


THe main object in the move to form a Librarians and Assistants 
Section is to give a voice to some of the younger members of the 
profession at present active in the Branches. This group is not, as 
was suggested at the time, potentially secessionistic; on the contrary, 
it is members of this group that have the Association’s welfare most 
at heart, who have for some time done much of the Association’s 
committee work and kept the Branches going. To them the need 
of a strong association to bring together all those interested in 
librarianship is elementary: their whole future depends on it. Nor 
do they have aspirations beyond their station: they recognise that 
the Council of the Association, weighted as it is with senior men, 
can give the Association a status which they themselves would fail 
Mr O'Reilly is Relieving Librarian, NLS; he originated the resolution which 
was passed by the 1950 conference, favouring the establishment of a 
Librarians and Assistants Section of the NZLA. Library School, 1946. 
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to give it. The move is quite simply for a place within the 
organization in which they can join together, nationally as well as 
locally, to discuss the matters which are bread and butter to them: 
salaries and conditions, recognition of qualifications, training and 
so on. 

In England the Library Assistants’ Association, till recently 
separate from the Library Association, is now a part of it, and has 
by all accounts brought new life to that august body. 

Objections to the formation of a section appear to fall into two 
classes. The first is concerned with the crystallization within the 
Association of sectional interests which it was considered would be 
better kept fluid within a unitary organization. The second is 
concerned with constitutional and administrative complications 
which might ensue. 


SECTIONAL INTERESTS 


It has always been acknowledged that a Library Association 
comprised of librarians alone would not achieve much. The 
backward position of Australia is felt to be largely due to the failure 
for so long to constitute an association there (like the LA, ALA, or 
NZLA) representing library authorities and other interested parties 
along with the practising librarians. The Australian Institute of 
Librarians has had a particularly slow and uphill fight. New 
Zealand's earlier experience, in the old Libraries Association of New 
Zealand, of a body representing authorities (‘institutional members’) 
alone was equally unsatisfactory. Moves to give representation on 
Council to sectional interests in the past ten years have been opposed, 
quite justly, because they would damage the unity that has been 
built up since the NZLA was born of the LANZ in 1935. 

But, at the same time, the need to give a voice to sectional 
interests has been met by the setting up of various sections within 
the Association: viz., the Schools Section, the University and Research 
Section and the Local Authorities Section. These sections have 
achieved several things of importance to the Associatton as a whole. 
They have given their members something more than an 
undifferentiated Association could have given them and hence made 
the Association more worthwhile to them. They have helped to 
consolidate these interests within a general library organization. 
Both these benefits could reasonably be expected from a Librarians 
and Assistants Section. 

1. The Association at present is not giving the younger librarians 
all that this section could give them, as witness the continual feeling 
of frustration in the branches. 

2. The section could help to interest the many newer assistants 
who at present find nothing about the Association to attract them. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS 


This class of objection is concerned simply with further 
complication of the affairs and machinery of the Association. It is 
pointed out that the structure of the American Library Association 
is of nightmareish complexity—the inner secretariat alone know the 
effective lines of authority. It is further felt that in New Zealand 
the aspirations of the librarians concerned can be met through the 
committees and branches, that Council is, on the whole, sympathetic, 
and so on. 


The constitutional query can be readily answered: the structure 
includes sections—another section would in itself cause no upset, 
nor would it disturb in any way the lines of authority. Council 
would (under Conference) still be supreme. The aspirations are 
misconstrued if it is believed that even a Council of angels could 
meet them. They are not that sort of aspiration. 


COMMITTEES, BRANCHES AND CONFERENCE 


The real work of the Association is performed by committees, 
such as the Book Resources Committee, the Training Committee, 
Fiction Committee, Training Committee ... These committees are 
appointed by Council, and Council alone knows the pattern of 
committee work as a whole. The Association as a result is strongly 
centralistic, and Council virtually autonomous. This has been a 
source of strength, but it has also led to a feeling in the branches 
that they are little more than ‘talk shops.’ Initiative once came from 
the branches in matters of fundamental policy, but the stream has 
dried to a trickle. The question is to find a way by which local 
initiative can come to a central point for discussion once a year. 
Conference itself (and the annual meeting) is too big a body to be 
an appropriate forum for matters of any complexity, and 
constitutionally there is no way by which the localities as such can 
have representation at conference. But a section could meet in the 
conference week quite easily, from delegates appointed locally. 

Branches, ‘of course, are not restricted to the practising librarians 
who alone would be eligible as members of the section; and there 
could be no direct constitutional link between branches and a section. 
On the other hand, the bulk of branch members are of course 
precisely those who would be interested in such a section. It should 
not therefore be difficult to constitute local organizations of the 
section with the co-operation of the branches, who would, for 
example, arrange that certain dates could be assigned to section 
meetings and devoted to section topics (the more strictly vocational 
matters concerning salaries, conditions, professional prospects). It 
is to be expected that there would be a large overlapping in 
membership of the executives of the local branch and the local 
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section organization. This would be desirable, to economize of local 
administrative talent. 

From the local section meetings would come remits and 
delegates to the section’s annual meeting in conference week; from 
this annual meeting would go recommendations to Conference and 
Council, and, more importantly, projects which the local organizations 
might undertake. Real power would reside in the localities, their 
initiative provided with a transmission system. 

Districts too small to sustain branches to-day might well be 
able to arrange once a year a local section meeting. 

Perhaps in this way, without disturbing the constitutional 
structure of the Association or the centralized power of Conference 
and Council, a fresh tide might flow through the backwaters of the 
Association. 


TWO YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


SECTIONS 


I Bevieve that sessions or seminars of local body men at past 
conferences have caused librarians some mild alarm, and that there 
is the feeling that whenever Council allows local body men to get 
together at a Conference they become ‘subversive’ and start talking 
about a separate library organization, where they can get away from 
the oppressive numbers of the librarians. Any tendency to break 
away would result in the development of parallel bodies which would 
normally meet at the same place and time for their annual 
conferences. I noticed in the November [1948] issue of New 
Zealand Libraries a suggestion by a librarian that a_ separate 
professional association should be formed. Both tendencies are, | 
think, likely to persist unless the separate interests can be separately 
provided for within the constitution. I hope the Local Authorities 
Section will do something towards this. Whether a_ professional 
section is also needed depends on the extent to which librarians 
think that their technical and professional needs are met by the 
Association’s standing committees. 
—From “The Local Authorities Section, by R. F. Barr, 
New Zealand Libraries 12:51 Mr °49. : 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 18th DECEMBER, 1950 


Present: E. M. Gilmer (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, M. S. 
Fleming, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, C. R. H. Taylor, W. S. Wauchop, 
the Secretary and the Hon. Editor. 
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The Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser: Mrs Gilmer spoke of the great loss suffered 
by the Association in the death of its Patron, Mr Fraser. ‘We have lost a 
very good friend,’ she said in referring to the work Mr Fraser has done 
for New Zealand as Minister of Education. She was glad that the President, 
Mr T. K. S. Sidey, had made a statement in Dunedin in similar terms, and 
that the Association had sent a wreath. She moved that a message of 
sympathy be sent to Mr Fraser’s relatives. The motion was carried in 
silence, members standing. 

Recommendations from International Library Committee, IFLA: 
Consideration was given to five resolutions passed at the International 
Library Committee, IFLA, held in London in September, 1950. Recom- 
mendations with regard to standardization of codes of abbreviations for 
periodicals, layout of periodicals, and union lists were referred to the Book 
Resources Committee. Resolutions on the exchange of university publica- 
tions were referred to the University and Research Section. A request 
that member Associations collect and publish information on the regula- 
tions and conditions governing the employment of foreign librarians was 
discussed briefly, and it was decided to take no action at present. The 
Secretary was asked to collect information on professional visits arranged 
since 1945 of librarians to and from foreign countries, and to send a report 
to IFLA. It was agreed that it was not possible to give any indication of 
plans for the future, since most visits were arrange by individual libraries 
or librarians. It was noted that the subject chosen for the 1952 Sevensma 
prize is ‘A study in the field of photographic reproducation in libraries 
(photocopy, microfilm, microcard, etc.) their possibilities and limits’, 
entries closing on Ist January, 1952. 

1951 Conference: A \etter dated 13th December, 1950, from the City 
Treasurer, Palmerston North, asking whether it would be possible to 
amend the dates of the conference to the week ending 19th May, 1951, was 
received. The Secretary was asked to reply stating that because of arrange- 
ments already made the Association was not able to accede to the request. 
It was decided to refer to branches and sections the draft programme 
prepared by the Programme Committee, and the Programme Committee 
was asked to make a further report when comments had been received. It 
was resolved that approval be given to the expenditure of up to £10 on 
the production of a conference booklet, and that the Palmerston North 
Branch be asked if it would undertake this project. 

Local Archives: A letter was received from the Palmerston North 
Branch recommending that the importance of preserving local records be 
brought to the attention of the Municipal Association. Mr Bacon, who 
had raised the matter for discussion, arising out of the session on this 
subject set down on the conference programme, stated that he would be 
prepared to ask the Petone Borough Council to send a remit on the subject 
to the Municipal Association Conference. The offer was accepted, and 
the wording of the remit was left to Mr Bacon and the Hon. Secretary. 
The Secretary was asked to write to the Municipal Association asking for 
their co-operation in bringing the matter to the attention of local 
authorities. 

NZLA Subscriptions: A \etter dated 24th November, 1950, from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Schools Section, asking that schools be given an 
opportunity of considering the new subscription rates and the alternatives 
until 31st March, 1951, without becoming liable for their year’s subscrip- 
tion, was received, and authority was given to the Secretary to act 
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accordingly. It was pointed out that at the Special General Meeting 
further consideration had been promised to the question of subscription 
rates for schools, and it was decided to refer the letter from the Schools 
Section to the Finance Committee with the request that a report be 
submitted to Council early in 1951. 

Interim Report on Adult Education and the Libraries: A report from 
the National Secretary of Adult Education, which had been submitted to 
the NZLA for discussion, was received. Mr Alley stated that the report 
would be published in the January-February issue of New Zealand 
Libraries, which would give members an opportunity to read it before the 
conference, and that the report would be discussed at the 1951 conference 
after the subject had been introduced by two or three speakers. 

Ordinary Life Membership: A letter dated 26th October was received 
from Miss A. M. Blaackett, stating that she would be very pleased to 
become an ordinary life member under rule 5. It was resolved that the 
Standing Executive Committee, acting on behalf of Council, which had 
already given its approval, formally elect Miss A. M. Blackett as an 
ordinary life member under rule 5. 

Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: The Secretary reported 
that advance copies of the Guide had been received from the printers and 
that the remainder were expected early in January. It was decided to ask 
the printer to keep the type for six months. It was resolved that the selling 
price of the Guide be amended as follows: Ordinary edition, (a) retail 
selling price 17s. 6d., (b) price to NZLA members ordering direct from 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD. 


1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 
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NZLA 15s.; Interleaved edition, £1 and 17s. 6d. respectively. Mr Alley 
stated that, in view of the delay in publication, the Guide already needed to 
be brought up to date by a supplement; Mr Bagnall had suggested that 
the work of preparing supplements from time to time could be undertaken 
by the National Library Centre, and that they could be sold at cost by 
the Association. It was agreed that a letter be sent to Mr Harris asking 
his permission to put the necessary work in hand. 

1950 Public Library Survey: It was resolved that a letter of thanks 
and warm appreciation be sent to Mr Martin Smith, National Secretary, 
National Council of Adult Education, for his action in making an office 
available for the use of Miss Tompkins and her staff. 

Legislation Committee: A letter from Mr N. H. Buchanan, asking 
Council to accept his resignation from the Legislation Committee, was 
received. It was decided to write to Mr Buchanan, accepting his resigna- 
tion and thanking him for his services to the Association. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


WELLINGTON TO ABANDON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Tue Wellington Public Libraries are to adopt the free-and-rental 
system probably from Ist October of this year, as a result of a 
decision taken by the Wellington City Council on 14th February. 
Cr E. M. Gilmer, in introducing the Library Committee’s 
recommendation, said that the loss of receipts under the proposed 
system was expected to total £11,449, but that £8,449 was expected 
to be recouped by way of additional rentals for lighter reading. 
She added that approval of the recommendation would mean for her 
the realization of an ambition she had held for twelve years. The 
recommendation was approved by a majority of four votes. 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


Orpinary members of Council elected for 1951-52 are: N. Bateson, 
E. A. Evans, N. Gordon, H. G. Miller, C. S. Perry, E. F. Turner, 
W. S. Wauchop, F. H. Rogers. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Stuvents of the 1950 Professional Course have taken up or returned 
to positions as follows: Palmerston North Municipal Library—H. W. 
Graham, Deputy Librarian; Masterton Public Library—H. C. Laing, 
Assistant Librarian; Lower Hutt Municipal Library-L. N. Dixon, 
Assistant Reference Librarian; Auckland Public Library,—K. I. 
Porter, Assistant: Turnbull Library, G. M. van der Poots, Reference 
Librarian; Nelson Institute—I. G. Poole, Librarian; Lyttelton Public 
Library—D. Bradley, Acting Librarian; Canterbury Public Library— 
B. Hamilton, Assistant (Children’s); Otago University Library, 
Dunedin—A. L. Henderson, Assistant; Invercargill Public Library—]. 
Kain, Chief Assistant; National Library Service: Auckland—C. P. 
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Becker, Library Assistant, Schools; Palmerston North—M. S. Martin, 
Library Assistant, Schools; Wellington—J. S. Gully, Library Assistant; 
Christchurch—-N. M. Willcox, Library Assistant; Dunedin—R. Rox, 
Library Assistant, Schools. 

The following students comprise the 1951 Professional Course, 
which began work on 12th February: William Woods Bridgman, 
M.A., Daphne Carruthers, M.A., Edwyna Mary Green, Gen. Cert. 
NZLA, Margaret Joy Hamilton, Gen. Cert. NZLA, Mary Hutton, 
B.A., Joan Mary Lawrence, B.A., David Charles McIntosh,  B.A., 
Joyce Lorraine Megget, B.A., Patricia Anne Nicholls, M.A., Irma 
Nuesch, Dip.H.Sc., Thomas Allen Nuttall, M.A., Joseph Bonaventure 
Cerretti O'Neill, Diana Randell, B.A., Edith Mary Jean Stevenson. 
B.A., Charles David Trudgeon, Edna Christine Willetts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES DONE IN THE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1950 


. Burma: a select annotated list. 

. Capital punishment: a select annotated list. 

. Censorship of books: a select annotated list. 

. Children’s books on Mexico, Central America, South America, West 

Indies. 
. Corporal punishment: a select annotated list. 
. Frances Hodgkins: a bibliography of her life and work and a list of 
her pictures held in New Zealand. 

7. Some indoor hobbies for young people: a bibliography. 

8. Malaya: a select annotated list. 

9. The Maori people today: an annotated bibliography. 

0. Mountaineering: a buying list of books for a public library, with 
annotations. 

11. New Zealand: an annotated list of books for newcomers to this 
country. 

12. New Zealand books suitable for an American public library: a 
representative bibliography. 

13. Some outstanding women: an annotated list of biographies. 

14. Plays for secondary schools: an annotated list. 

The bibliographies are available on loan from the Library School. 
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NEW ZEALAND—PUBLISHING CENTRE 


UNpeR the heading ‘New Zealand Encyclopedia, 1949-1950’, the Unesco 
Bulletin for Libraries for July-August, 1950, prints on p. 748 the following 
note: 

*Everyman’s Encyclopedia. Volumes I-III, 1949. Each published volume 
contains 800 pages with illustrations. Volumes IV-XII will be ready by 


the end of 1950. 15s. per volume, or £9 sterling for the complete set of 


12 volumes. 

‘Orders for this standard encyclopedia (containing sections on biogra- 
phy, history, geography, literature, science and art) should be placed with 
Messrs A. H. & A. W. Reed, 182 Wakefield Street, Wellington, North 
Island, New Zealand.’ 

We hope Messrs J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. of London don’t mind this 
sort of decentralization. 
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NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, NOVEMBER 1950 
As there is a grave shortage of copies of the November, 1950, issue of 


New Zealand Libraries, members who have copies which they do not wish 
to keep are urged to send them to the Secretary. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Blenheim Public Library: Miss G. M. B. Jones, of the National Library 
Service (Library School, 1949), to be Librarian. 


BRANCH NOTES 


AUCKLAND 


Tue Annual General Meeting was held on Wednesday, 7th February, 
attended by only ten members. Despite the small attendance, the 
meeting was one of the liveliest of the past two years. Even the 
formal part of the proceedings was distinguished by the presentation 
in outline of a report on the distribution of bibliographic indexing 
services among the principal cities and regions of the country. This 
illuminating report, the work of a subcommittee energetically headed 
by Mr Sandall, has been sent off to Council. 





NZLA PUBLICATIONS 


GUIDE TO New ZEALAND REFERENCE MATERIAL, by John Harris 


The second edition of this essential reference work is 
now available 

Ordinary edition 17s. 6d. (15s. to NZLA members) 

Interleaved edition £1 (17s. 6d. to NZLA members) 


Members’ rates are available only for copies ordered 
direct from the NZLA office 


INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS, 1949 £1.10.0 


The 1947 and 1948 issues are still available at £1 each, 
and there are still copies of the 1941-1946 cumulation 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 19TH CONFERENCE, 1950 7s. 6d 








Officers elected were: Chairman, Mr R. Duthie; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr W. Colgan; Committee, Miss.E. A. Evans, Miss M. Grimshaw 
Miss D. E. Lyon, Mr F. A. Sandall, Mr A. E. Turner. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to an informal discussion 
of Mr P. Martin Smith’s report on Adult Education and the Libraries, 
the main points of which were outlined by Mr Sandall. A lively 
discussion showed that the meeting favoured every form of 
co-operation between adult education and libraries that is practically 
possible, provided some satisfactory arrangement can be made about 
finance. This proviso is necessary because Adult Education is 
organized on something approaching a regional basis, and nobody 
could imagine a city or borough council risking any of its hard-earned 
cash in an enterprise that might conceivably do good to some of the 
untouchables beyond its boundaries. 


WELLINGTON 


At the annual meeting, held on 19th February, the following officers 
were elected for 1951: Chairman, Mr B. G. Hood; Secretary, Mrs 
I. R. Smithells; Committee, Mrs J. Coard, Mr R. C. Lamb, Mr C. F. 
Miller, Miss A. P. Taylor, Miss M. B. Young. 

A resolution expressing pleasure at the recent decision of the 
Wellington City Council to abandon the subscription system in its 
public libraries was carried enthusiastically. Mr C. S. Perry, 
City Librarian, who was in a reminiscent mood, thanked the meeting 
for the resolution and outlined some of the history of the struggle 
for free library service in Wellington. He had first heard of the 
free library principle, he said, in 1933, from Mr A. D. McIntosh 
and Mr A. G. W. Dunningham. He had at first thought it an 
appalling business (something for nothing), but he had been quickl 
convinced, by reports and statistics, of its merits. In the years since 
then there had been a series of councillors who had worked 
energetically to make the change. And he had noticed that it was 
always the councillors who were most active in the affairs of the 
NZLA who were the most active in the campaign; in this connection 
he remarked that planners of conference programmes should never 
lose sight of the value of allowing time for informal discussion. Mi 
R. N. O'Reilly had stressed, said Mr Perry, that it is comparatively 
easy for a small library to make the change, but that a larg: 
subscription library, which might be well financed and well organized 
is a different matter. In this he thought Mr O'Reilly was quite right. 
The Wellington Public Libraries were a large organization, well 
housed and financed, treated well by the controlling body, and th: 
object of much local pride. It would not do simply to say that its 
system was all wrong. The happy outcome of the campaign in 
Wellington was the result of much discussion, based on full 
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investigation of relevant facts, both in Wellington and elsewhere. 
Mr Perry paid a tribute to the work of Mr B. G. Hood in undertaking 
suitable investigations, and said further that the support and advice 
of the NZLA had always been appreciated. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
[A] Promising 
A&B Popular—fair standard 
B Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Highest level: wholly free 
Second level: mainly free 
Third level: equally free and rental 
Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level (poor buy) 
Stock commercial level: wholly rental 


1, ESTABLISHED AUTHORS MAINTAINING STANDARD 


GODDON, John. [A.] The peacock. M. 
Joseph, 1950. 9s. 6d. ‘Symbolism 
ind allegory have become part of 
the concern of the contemporary 
novelist, and even the potential best 
seller is no exception to the rule.’ 

TLS 5-12-50. A&B.°? 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest, 1897-. A. 
\cross the river and into the trees. 
Cape, 1950. 11s. ‘Behind all the 
bluster and cursing and fisticuffs 
{Hemingway] has an_ elementary 
sense of chivalry—respect for women, 
pity for the weak, love of honour. . . 
There is a form of high, supercilious 
caddishness which is all the rage 
nowadays in literary circles. That 
is what critics seek in vain in this 
book, and that is why their com- 
plaints are so loud and confident.’— 
2 wo jn Commonweal 
3-11-50. &b*? 

JACKSON, Charles Reg inald, 1903-. A. 
The sunnier side [ss]. Neville, 1950. 
10s 6d. ‘Most of the tales hinge on 
the sexual tensions of the teens, 
dramatized against a background of 
small town mores.’—Atlantic. A&b®. 
©. 


O’FLAHERTY, Liam, 1897-. A. In- 
surrection. Gollancz, 1950. 9s. 6d. 
co 


A&b?. 

O’HARA, John, 1905-. A. A rage to 
live. Cresset pr., 1950. 15s. 
‘Sounds depths of pity and under- 
standing ek os hitherto by this 
author.” — 8-12-50. ‘Dr 
O’Hara’s handy” *. to healthy sex 
practices here seems in the nature 
7 a__ catastrophe.’—Brendan Gill, 

ew Yorker 20-8-50. A&b*®. O., 

QUENEAU. Raymond. A. Pierrot; tr. 
from the French by J. Maclaren 
Ross. Lehmann, 1950. 6d. 

. . Immensely wy and saat 
at the same time os —s 
that calls up vividly t black and 
sinister beauty of Section suburbs.’ 
—TLS 27-10-50. A.* O. 
SINCLAIR, Upton Beall, 1878-. A&B. 
speak! W. Laurie, 
‘I gradually found 
myself approving the hearty attack- 
ing methods by which Mr Sinclair 
makes contemporary history come 
alive to many thousands of gel - 
Manchester Guardian. A&B*®® 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 
TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


ANDERSON, Flavia. Jezebel and the 
dayspring. Chapman & Hall, 1949. 
12s. 6d. ‘A serious and interesting 
attempt to deal with some of the 
religious beliefs of the ancient 
world.”"—TLS 11-11-49. A&b®. 

BARKER, George, 1913-. The dead 
seagull. Lehmann, 1950. 7s. 6d. 
‘Magnificent. The first suuccessful 
poet’s novel since Rilke’s Notebook 
of Malte Laurids Brigge.’—Listener. 


CAMBERTON, Roland. Scamp. Leh- 
mann, 1950. 9s. 6d. ‘Bloomsbury 
unmasked, an excursion into that 
hinterland where the republic of 
letters becomes an asphalt jungle 


traversed by streams of mild and 
bitter."—J. Raymond, NSN 25-1-50. 
A&b® 


EDWARDS, Edward J., 1904-. The 
chosen. P. Davies, 1950. 9s. 6d. 
Story of five candidates for 
priesthood, only one of whom is 
actually ordained. Very favourable 

&b* 


FROST, Ernest. i cities. 
Lehmann, 1950. a <<. aa 
story of an old musician and his 
protege, and of a young writer and 

er mistress..—-TLS 8-12-50. A&b?®. 

GHEORGHIVU, C. Virgil. The twenty- 
fifth hour; tr. from the Rumanian by 
Rita Eldon. Heinemann, 1950. 





10s. 6d. ‘An - of man against 
the modern worl . @ new order 
has arisen, the Technological State; 
its gods are the machines, who have 
created man in their own, image.’— 
NSN 28-10-550. A&b**? 

HUGHES, T. Rowland, 1903-1949. 
From hand to hand; tr. from the 
Welsh by R. C. Ruck. Methuen, 
1950 [1943 O Law i Law]. ‘. . 
The homely sincerity of the writing 
can be achieved only by a writer 
working without affectation in an 
unsophisticated society.. — TLS 
7-7-50. A&b?®. 

PYM, Barbara. Some tame gazelle. 
Cape, 1950. 9s. 6d. e decorous 
soberly tinted world of an English 
village. Over and over again I 
fhought Miss Pym skating over such 


thin and conventional ice, might 

tumble through it into a pool of 

ee but she skims over it 
ryshod.’ ~Antonia White, NSN 

6 * 50. A&B*®*, 

REES, Goronwy. Where no wounds 
were. Chatto, 1950. The impact 


of two opposed ways of life centring 

about the interrogation and escape 

of a German war ace in England. 
o 


A le 
STEELE, Max. Bebby. 
10s. 6d. ‘. .. A 


Secker, 1950, 
family chronicle 
novel turned inside out, as it were, 
by being seen through the eyes of 
an amiable mental defective.’—TLS. 
‘co mee psychological penetration, 
considerable beauty.’—J. 

NSN 16-12-50. A&b® 


Raymond, 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING 
FREQUENTLY REPRINTED WORKS) 


LEVERSON, Ada. The limit. Chap- 
man, 1950 [1911]. 7s. 6 
Edwardian society through the eyes 
of an author described by Oscar 
Wilde as ‘the wittiest woman in the 
world.’ 

LEVERSON, Ada. ve’s shadow. 
Chapman, 1950 L908) A® 

RILKE, Rainer Maria, 1875-1926. The 
notebook of Malte Laureds Brigge; 
tr. by John Linton. Hogarth pr., 


1950 [1930]. 7s. 6d. A®*. 

VERGA, Giovanni, 1840-1922. The 
house by the Medlar tree; tr. from 
the Italian by Eric Mosbacher. 
Weidenfeld, 1950 [1881]. ‘A whole 
community of Sicilian fisher-folk 
comes to life—and with a zest, a 
passion. an exuberance of spirits. 
It’s very, very good.’—Manchester 
Guardian 9-11-50. A®*. 


6. ROUND-UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT 


AUTHO 


BOWEN, Elizabeth, 1899-. A. 

The cat jumps and other stories. Cape, 

The death of the heart. Cape, 1948 
[1938]. 7s. 6d. A®®. 

The demon lover and other stories. 
Cape, 1945. 7s. 6d. A ®. 

Encountries: stories. Sidgwick, 1949 
1923). 7s. 6d, A®. 

Friends and relations. Cape, 1931. A®. 

The heat of the day. Cape, 1949. 

id. A®®, 


9s. 6d 


FOR THE YOUNG 

(YS: Senior: YG: 

BARBER, Elsie Marion (Oakes) 1914-. 

The trembling years. Murray, 1950. 
9s. 6d. YG. 

BENTLEY, Phyllis Eleanor. Inheritance. 

Gollancz, 1949 [1932]. 3s. 6d 
A&B) YG. 


) 

Pearl (Sydenstricker) 1892-. 
Methuen, 1950. 10s. 6d. 

YG. 

Victor. The golden sala- 

Hodder, 1949. 8s. 6d. 


YG. 
Frank. The 
, 1950. 8s. 6d. J. 

Frederic (Michael Gareth 
Llewellyn, pseud.). To fame un- 
known. Murray, 1949. 10s. 6d. 
(A&B) YS. 

FLEMING, Joan Margaret. Quonian 
quartet. Hutchinson, 1949. 5s. 


GREAVES, Charles. wr our Christ- 
mas club. Allen, 1949. 10s. 6d. 
(N °50) YS. 


mander. 


haunted _ reef. 


RS 
The hotel. Cape, 1950 [1927]. 7s 6d. 
Ace, 
The  - in Paris. Cape, 1950 [1935]. 
Joing Ghartes, and other stories. Cape, 
The antl, Seats ptember. Cape, 1948 [1929]. 
Lesh at all ;= roses, short stories. 
1. A® 


cape, A 
To the north. Cape, 1950 [1932]. 


ADULT COLLECTION 
General; YJ: Junior) 


MILLER, Warren Hastings, 1876-. The 
lene woodsman. Muller, 1949. 


6d. 

QU IL. Lu ER- COUCH, Sir Arthur Thomas, 
1863-1944 The adventures of 
om ‘. Revel: Dent, 1948 [1903]. 
SCOTT, , A. Maurice, 1906-. The 
will and a way. Hodder, 1949. 

9s 6d. (B) YG. 
STEWART, George Rippey, 1895-. 
Gollancz, 1951. 10s. 6d. 


STEWART, George Rippey, . 1895-. 
4 


Storm. _ Hutchinson, 19 9s. 


(A&b) YG. 
VIPONT, Elfrida, pseud. The lark on 
the wing. Oxford, 1950. 8s. 6d. 


ry. 
Ww — poten, 
8s. 6d. 
w ILKINSON, Burke. Proceed at will. 
Hodder, 1949. 9s. 6d. (B) YG 


Satan island. Faber, 
YJ. 
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